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The Occasion of the Prophecy of Habakkuk. 

In the American Journal of Theology for October, Professor Walter 
R. Betteridge, of Rochester Theological Seminary, discusses the time 
at which the prophecy of Habakkuk was written and its relation to the 
circumstances of that period. The date of'the writing of the book he 
thinks was 701 B. C, in connection with the invasion of Sennacherib- 
This prophecy with its passionate earnestness fits in well with the hor- 
rors of that invasion. In Habakkuk's words can be seen the stricken 
nation quivering under the lash of the cruel invader just as it must 
have done when humiliated by Sennacherib. Habakkuk was an asso- 
ciate of Isaiah in this great crisis of Jewish history; and just at the 
time when Isaiah was so vigorously asserting that Jerusalem should 
not fall into the hands of the Assyrians, Habakkuk came forward with 
a similar assurance. The view that Habakkuk was a pupil and asso- 
ciate of Isaiah furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of the 
remarkable similarity in thought and diction between his prophecy 
and many of Isaiah's utterances. Habakkuk's conception that the 
Assyrians were the instruments in Jehovah's hands for reproof and 
correction of the Hebrews is the same as Isaiah's. Both prophets had 
much the same conception of Jehovah ; both held to the inviolability 
of Jerusalem at the time of the siege, and urged their fellow-citizens 
to assume an attitude of quiet trust in their God ; and both predicted 
the withdrawal and overthrow of the tyrant. The third chapter, which 
is generally denied to Habakkuk, presents no incongruity in language 
or style, in thought or circumstances, as compared with the rest of the 
book, and may well have grown out of the occasion which gave rise to 
the whole prophecy. 

A Justification of Criticism. 

In the preface to his recently published Old Testament History, 
Professor Henry Preserved Smith, speaking of the continual need of 
fresh presentations of the history of the Hebrews to each succeeding 
generation, makes the following statement : The interest in history is 
as old as the Bible itself, as old as the oldest parts of the Bible, in 
fact. For we find among the earliest documents in Hebrew literature 
the songs and stories which rehearse the righteous acts of Yahweh, 
or which celebrate the deeds of Israel's heroes. We must not con- 
found this interest in history with the interest felt by the modern 
student. Interest in history as history is a matter of comparatively 
recent growth. The earliest authors or singers were under the influ- 
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ence of patriotic or religious enthusiasm. And yet it does not seem 
forced when we say that the ancient and the modern motives are not 
far apart. The ancient writer was sure that he was setting forth God's 
working for his people ; the modern historian sets forth what has taken 
place in the hope of discovering the law of human progress. The latter 
is broader and more philosophical in his views; the former is more 
distinctly didactic in his tone. But the underlying motives are not 
very different. The narrative which was compiled from Israel's folk- 
stories, and which now fills the first section of our Old Testament, 
shows a genuine historic and philosophic interest. It is interesting to 
note even in the Bible itself the tendency to rewrite history to meet 
the views of succeeding generations ; for the narrative of the earlier 
books was recast by the Chronicler to meet the needs of his own time. 
If criticism needed any justification, it would find it in this precedent. 



Paul's Journeys to Corinth. 

A writer in the Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 
offers a simple explanation of the second visit of Paul to the Corinthian 
church. In 1 Cor. 16:5-7 Paul declares his intention of spending 
some time, or even the entire winter, at Corinth after he has first made a 
trip through Macedonia. In 2 Cor. 2:1; 12:14; 13: 1, 2, there are refer- 
ences to a second visit to the Corinthians which Paul has made. What 
is the relation of this journey to the one promised in 1 Cor. 16:5-7? 
The answer is found in the statements of 2 Cor. 1:13—24; verses 15 
and 16 of this passage show that Paul has in mind plans for a journey 
to Corinth. His purpose had been to pass through Corinth on his 
way to Macedonia, from Macedonia to return to Corinth, and from 
Corinth to go to Judea. According to the view of this writer, vs. 23 
shows that only the first part of that plan was accomplished. Paul 
actually made the journey and was once in Corinth, as owin indicates ; 
for if he had not been there at all, he would have used ovk. Still fur- 
ther, a comparison of 2 Cor. 1 : 23 with 2: 1 makes it clear that the same 
visit is referred to in each case, and, as both passages suggest, it was 
accompanied with grief. It was not then the one referred to in 1 Cor. 
16:5-7. This one (2 Cor. 1:16) was short, that one (1 Cor. 16:5-7) 
was long. 

But from these facts it must not be concluded (as is now done by 
most scholars) that the two plans were entirely unrelated. Rather, 
Paul displaced the first plan with the second, and in some way — by 
letter or otherwise — made it known to the Corinthians. The explana- 



